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"THE SEMITES." 

By Professor W. Volck, 
University of Dorpat. 



[Translated from Herzog's Real-Eneyklopaedie, by Prof. D. M. Welton, D. D., Toronto Baptist 

College, Toronto, Ont.] 

We first meet with this name in the table of nations in Gen. x. While this 
table traces the totality of the nations existing at the time of the author to the 
sons of Noah, in verse 22 it designates Sem (see art. Noah. vol. X., page 618) as 
the progenitor of the nations called Elam, Asshur, Arphaxad, Lud, and Aram. 
Conformable to the interpretation of eastern nations and to the biblical use of 
words, as also to the geographical situation of the countries, Elam is the people 
and land east of the lower Tigris, south of Assyria and Media, answering nearly 
to the later Susiana and Elymai's ; Asshur the province of Assyria, in the original 
sense the province situated east of the Tigris with its capital Nineveh opposite to 
the modern Mosul; Arphaxad 'Appaxax'm (?), according to Schrader, Babylonia. 
But according to the table of nations, Hebrews and Arabians are also to be con- 
sidered as descendants of Arphaxad. For Eber, from whom Joktan and Peleg 
spring, is represented as a grandson of Arphaxad. The Joktanites are Arabians, 
although by Arabian genealogists Joktan is regarded as the ancestor of the pure 
Arabians in Arabia proper under the name i^jlixSwi' ; from Peleg, however, 
Terah springs, the father of Abraham, the ancestor of the Hebrews in the stricter 
sense of the word, and of the Arabians sprung from Ishmael and Keturah. The 
name Aram designates, according to the Old Testament use of terms, the peoples 
dwelling in Syria, in Mesopotamia as far as the plains of the Upper Tigris and in 
the valley districts within the Taurus, the Aramaeans or Syrians ; finally under 
Lud, judging from the resemblance between the names, from the geographical 
situation and the old authorities, we generally think of the Lydians of Asia 
Minor. 

These nations comprehended under the name Sem, whose enumeration 
begins, as we see, in the south-east extends northwards, then turns from the 
North to the West, in order to terminate south of this Northern range, are re- 
garded according to the table of nations as genealogically related. Is now this 
genealogical relationship confirmed by a lingual affinity ? A certain group of lan- 
guages, closely related by their rich stock of words and by their grammar, is called 
Semitic. What languages are thus designated ? 

The Semitic stock of languages branches out in two main divisions : the 
North Semitic and the South. To the first belongs (1) the Aramaic, which again 
divides into East and West Aramaic. (The language of the Babylonian Talmud, 
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the so-called Syrian written language, the Mandaic and certain still spoken dia- 
lects are to be reckoned as East Aramaic ; on the other hand, the Biblical Ara- 
maic, commonly (yet improperly) called Chaldee,the language of the Targums and 
of the Jerusalem Gemara, the Samaritan language and that of the Palmyrene 
and Nabataean inscriptions pertain to the West Aramaic.) (2) The Canaanitish, 
namely, the Phoenician (and Punic) and the Hebrew of the Old Testament which 
agrees with it, with unimportant exceptions. (3) The Assyro-Baby Ionian, which 
forms by its grammatical peculiarity the bridge between the North Semitic lan- 
guages and the South. To the South Semitic belong (1) the Arabic, that is, 
the Koranic dialect, the language of the Koran, the Arabic written language ; (2) 
the Southern Arabic (Sabaitic and Himyaritic) ; (3) the Ge'ez or iEthiopic and the 
Amharitic. Thus the languages of the Hebrews and Phoenicians, of the Aramae- 
ans, of the Babylonians and Assyrians in the North and North-east, of the Central 
aud Northern Arabians, of the Southern Arabians and of the Abyssinians in the 
South, are designated Semitic. But though the statement of the table of nations 
in regard to the relationship of Assyrians, Babylonians, Aramaeans (?), Hebrews 
and Arabians is also confirmed by their language, the case is different with the 
Elamites and Lydians on the one hand, and with the Phoenicians on the other. 
Prom a very ancient time, as the inscriptions which have been discovered show, 
the Elamites have spoken a language related neither to the Semitic idiom nor to 
the Indo-Germanic, but to the Sumero- Akkadian ; and as to the Lydian language, 
on both ethnographical and geographical grounds it is highly improbable that it 
was Semitic. Moreover, the Phoenicians, who spoke a Semitic language and, as 
already remarked, a language nearly related to the Hebrew, are according to the 
table of nations as Canaanites descendants of Ham, and on other grounds were 
not certainly of Semitic nationality. Here an exchange of languages took place ; 
whether also in the case of the Elamites and Lydians, who, if of Semitic origin, 
exchanged their language for a non-Semitic one, we leave undecided. How un- 
fitting in this state of the case is the term Semitic languages, which came into use 
after the time of Eichhorn and Schlozer, and from deference to them became so 
general that, so far as was then known, the nations desending according to Gen. 
x., 21 seq. from Sem were regarded as speaking languages resembling the Hebrew, 
will now appear. Other designations have been proposed. Benan would call this 
group of languages Syro- Arabic. But that this name is better than the other 
may be considered doubtful. 

That all these languages termed Semitic by us and also the nations speaking 
them formed at one time a unity and then first through emigration began to di- 
vide themselves into new families with new dialects, in order finally to become 
new nations with new languages, appears from a comparison of these languages 
in respect of the copiousness of their words and their grammar. They all exhibit 
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the same type,* and are perceived to be daughters of one mother, of one primitive 
Semitic language. We understand by this term the language of the Semites in 
the last stage of its division. For in the form in ■which the Semitic languages lie 
before us in various literatures, no single one can claim to represent the primitive 
Semitic, to constitute the Semitic language from which all the others could have 
been developed, not even the Arabic which some would identify with the original Se- 
mitic. But there exists no doubt, that in the Arabic the type of the Semitic stand- 
ing nearest of all to the primitive Semitic is to be sought. But if the case stands 
thus with the Arabic, the conclusion is obvious that Arabia was the original seat 
of Semiticism ; that from this place it diverged ray-like North, East, South, and 
West. Only the ancient purity of the Arabic language — it has been justly replied 
— points no more to this conclusion, than the fact that the language of the Greeks 
and Indians from being most closely related to the Indo-Germanic primitive lan- 
guage, warrants the conclusion that India or Greece was the original seat of the 
Indo-German. If the part of the Semites called the later Arabians immigrated 
into Arabia not till after the Semitic division of language, this alone- the en- 
trance into this wonderful land, closed on three sides by water and on one by the 
desert for thousands of years from all intercourse with the nations — would deter- 
mine the character of the language to all later times, and it would maintain itself 
as pure and unchanged as possible. The old Hebrew tradition points to Meso- 
potamia — the land of the two rivers — as the starting-point of all the Semites. 
And, indeed, that their original seat in the stage immediately preceding their 
division is to be sought, not in Arabia, but in the deep Mesopotamian plain, is 
confirmed on unassailable grounds. A. von Kremer and recently Fritz Hommel 
have the merit of pointing out these grounds. They indicate them from a com- 
parison of the different names of animals and plants in connection with the study 
of the fauna and flora of the lands under consideration and of their historical de- 
velopment in the same. The existence of animals for the early Semitic fauna has 
been shown, which appear not at all in Arabia, or at least only sparsely. Thus 
there is wanting in ancient Arabic (1) the early Semitic word dubbu"bear." 
That this word is really primitive Semitic, is shown by the ^Ethiopic d e b b , the 
Hebrew y^\, the Aramaic dabba, and the Assyrian dabu, with which agrees 
the real appearance of the bear in Habeseh, Palestine, Syria and Mesopotamia, 

while by the natural condition of Arabia the appearance of this animal is ex- 
Si y 
eluded. The word ^^ " bear," which the Arabic lexicons give, appears first in 

Moslem authors and poets, when long since the intellectual centre of gravity no 

longer lay in Arabia. (2) There is wanting in Arabic the primitive Semitic word 

ri'mu (Heb. ON"), Assyrian rimti) signifying in Northern Semitic " the wild 



* Stade has given in his compendium of Hebrew grammar the peculiarities of the family of 
Semitic languages (Part I. Leipzig, 1879). 
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ex," whose real appearance in the Northern Semitic lands is confirmed by the 
symbolical representations of the Assyrian Monuments, while wild oxen were 
never in Arabia and are not to be found there at the present time. The Arabians 
have indeed this word also, but they designate thereby the Antilope leucoryx, to 
which they have transferred the term. (3) Hommel calls attention to the very 
seldom appearance of the early Semitic word for panther (^Ethiopic namr, Ileb. 
"IDJi Aramaic nemra and Assyrian nimr u) in the ante-Mohammedan poetry : 
an animal seldom found at the present time in Arabia, though it must have been 
there in early times. On the other hand there are names of animals which are 
alone peculiar to the Arabian fauna, and for which the various other Semitic 
languages have either no names at all, or no modern ones. This second kind of 
proof serves to confirm the first named conclusion, that the abode of the prim- 
itive Semites is not to be sought in Arabia. It shows by lingual evidence that 
before the division and formation of dialects the Semites had knowledge of the 
camel but not of the ostrich. They abode thus not in Arabia, where the ostrich 
is indigenous, and Arabia cannot consequently be regarded as the original place 
of the camel. The statement of Kremer, that before the formation of dialects 
the Semites could not have known the palm-tree and its fruit, that the oldest 
true expression for the date-tree is found in the language used by the Aramaic 
peoples inhabiting the Babylonian valleys — this statement Hommel feels com- 
pelled to question, and affirms that the tree must certainly have been known 
to the Semites, although its artificial fructification and production took place 
first only in historic times and indeed in Babylonia, the true seat of Semitic 
husbandry, in the Assyrian as also later in the Aramaic time. "We conclude, 
then, that the abode of the primitive Semites shortly before their division can- 
not possibly be located outside the later Northern Semitic provinces ; for in the 
old time the district in which the date-palm spread itself did not extend beyond 
the chain of mountains terminating the Semitic lands in the North and North- 
east. And since the oldest native soil of the date-palm is the region of the 
middle and lower Euphrates and Tigris, and moreover since the tradition of 
the Semites from time immemorial has placed it there, we find ourselves re- 
ferred again to that part of the land of the two rivers lying between Assyria 
and Babylonia. There the last station of the Semites before the division should 
be sought. The common primitive home of the Semitic as well as of the Aryan 
peoples is assigned by Kremer to High Asia. In the High Turan, west of Bo- 
lartag and of the high plain of Pamir, the primitive Semites could have dwelt 
in close contact with the Aryans, whence, following the course of the great 
water-courses, especially of the Oxus, the migration of the Semites might have 
taken place first towards the West and then round the southern shore of the 
Caspian sea and ever further towards the South-west. Thence they might have 
pressed their way through one of the Elburz-passes into the mountahwms coun- 
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try of Media, and then through those old invasions from and towards Media, 
through the rocky defile of Holman, the entry in the deep basin of the Assyro- 
Mesopotamian low country might have taken place. We pursue these conjec- 
tures of Kremer no further. We content ourselves with the result, that the 
Mesopotamian plain was the abode of the Semites before that last migration 
which resulted in the form of the Semitic group of nations known to us and 
meeting us from the beginning of history. According to Hommel's conjecture, 
already before Media and Elam a part of the still united Semites (namely, 
those who afterwards became Babylonians) could have separated in order to 
migrate through the narrow Holman pass into the land of the Euphrates, while 
the remainder on and past the southern shore of the Caspian sea and then more 
northerly from above down over Mesopotamia could have occupied the later 
Semitic lands, then dwelling together here still a long time, they could have 
become one after another by further migrations and separations the different 
Semitic nations (Aramaeans, Hebrews, Arabians). Again, there are lingual 
grounds which favor this view, just as there are lingual grounds which necessi- 
tate the conclusion, that the Semites who afterwards broke up into Northern and 
Southern Arabians (Sabseans), from which last again the Abyssinians branched 
off, must have been after their separation from the rest, and even in Central Ara- 
bia, somewhat longer together. On good grounds we are admonished against 
further attempts at reconstructing from the greater or less number of affinities 
between these or those of the Semitic languages the succession of the divisions 
and particular migrations of the Semitic peoples. 

In the earliest historical time, to which we now turn, the eastern spurs of the 
Taurus mountains form the boundary of the Semitic nations on the North, the 
Zagros chain (from Lake Urmiah southerly to the Persian Gulf) on the North- 
east, the Persian Gulf on the East, the Arabian Sea on the South, the Red Sea, 
the Isthmus of Suez and the Mediterranean Sea on the West. With the individ- 
ual nations dwelling in ancient times within these bounds in mind, we direct our 
attention in the first place to Babylonia, the mother-land not only of the 
Babylonio- Assyrian, but also of the whole Northern Asiatic civilization in general. 
By Babylonia we understand the country on the lower course of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, from the place where the two streams approach each other to the 
Persian Gulf. When in the cuneiform inscriptions the kings of Babylon bear the 
title "king of Sumir and Akkad," these names designate South and North Baby- 
lonia, in the latter of which the city of Babylon lay. The cuneiform inscriptions 
enable us to discern in the Sumero- Akkadians the original (not Semitic) inhabi- 
tants of the land and the real founders of its civilization. Their language on ac- 
count of its agglutinated character is counted to the so-called Turanian family. 
They were also the inventors of the cuneated letters. These, originally hiero- 
glyphics, were gradually transformed into a writing by syllables, only without 
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ever losing their hieroglyphical character. With that non-Semitic element the 
Semitic element coming in by immigration now associated itself, which, first es- 
tablishing itself in Northern Babylonia and then in South, contended a long time 
with the former for the mastery, until by degrees it triumphed and more and 
more impressed its stamp upon the country, only without being able ever com- 
pletely to efface the traces of the non-Semitic element. From the Sumero- Akka- 
dians the Semitic Babylonians obtained writing, religion and other elements of 
civilization which deeply impressed their national life, and which they themselves 
still further improved. As to Babylon, as a city, it is indeed a beginning of the 
Semites. Its history begins towards the last third of the third thousand years 
before Christ. Over a thousand years it was the metropolis of the country. Then 
it falls behind the newly flourishing daughter-city of Nineveh, which for over 
half a thousand years (from Tiglath-pileser I. to Assurbani-pal) maintains the 
ascendancy, till for Babylon under Nebuchadnezzar a last and indeed only short 
continuing prosperity begins, when it becomes " the capital city not only of Bab- 
ylonia with Assyria but also so to speak of half the world." In 538 B. C. Cyrus 
brought the Babylonian kingdom to an end. The Babylonio- Assyrian language 
yielded to the Aramaic. (See art. Babylonia, vol. II., p. 42.) In regard to the 
Assyro-Babylonian religion, different articles of this work deal with the same, to 
which we must here refer. We remark only here — and this is of the highest im- 
portance in forming a judgment of Semiticism — that most of the gods supposed 
till now to be of purely Semitic origin, are not of Semitic, but, as can be shown, 
of Sumero- Akkadian origin. But not only religious considerations, but, as already 
remarked, other elements of civilization carried the Babylonians over in part from 
the Sumero- Akkadians, such as we perceive in the accurate astronomical annota- 
tions which we meet with in the old clay-tablets found in the ruins of Nineveh 
and Babylon, in the strict regulations for money, measure and weight in Babylon, 
and in the |habitable structures and other things. We possess a number of epic 
and lyric poems which were translated from the Akkado-Sumerian into the Se- 
mitic idiom, together with poetic productions of Semitic origin. As to the Assyro- 
Babylonian literary works held by us, three epochs are to be distinguished : (1) 
The Old-Babylonian (from about 2000 to 1500 years B. C.) to which pertain the 
oldest Semitico-Babylonian royal inscriptions, the so-called legends of Izdubar, 
the great national epic of the Babylonians, which celebrates the deeds of King Iz- 
dubar of Erech, etc. ; (2) the Assyrian, with the longer historical royal inscrip- 
tions (from about 1200 to 600 years B. C.) ; (3) the New-Babylonian, to which the 
inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar and his successors, then the Assyrian translation 
of the tri-lingual Achsemenidsean inscriptions are to be assigned. If it is asked 
finally, what place is occupied among the Semitic languages by the Assyro-Baby- 
lonian, which has disclosed to us the cuneiform inscriptions, we reply, as already 
remarked, that it forms the bridge between the Northern Semitic and the Southern. 
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If the Arabic, in the antiquity and primitiveness of its forms, stands in the first 
place, the Assyro-Babylonian stands in the second. While the Assyrian strongly 
reminds us of the Hebrew in the sounds of its consonants, its pronouns are of 
the nature of the Hebrew, its numerals with their istin (comp. *,ntJ?y) an d *&*< 
show a near relation of the Hebrew to the Assyro-Babylonian, just as the Niphal 
structure, closely joined on the other side with the Aramaic, shows such near 
relation through its predilection for reflexive forms, for the absence of an article, 
and the paraphrastic expression of the genitive through the relative pronoun 
and otherwise. Again the Assyrian shares with the Northern Arabic as well as 
with the Southern the vocalic termination of the nouns, the nasalizing of the 
pronunciation at the end of the same, especially with the Southern Arabic (^Ethi- 
opian) in the forms terminating in a for expressing tense, and in the form for 
expressing person in the Imperfect, etc. The Assyrian has conformed its re- 
flexive forms to those found otherwise only in the Arabic and marked by an 
inserted t (iktatala). 

We have above particularly indicated the districts of country which the 
Aramaeans possessed in early times. If *Tp occurring in Amos ix., 5 is the 
region on the river Kur, the Kdpof of the Greeks, which flows between the Black 
and Caspian seas and, uniting with the Araxes, discharges itself with the latter, 
then we get the idea that the immigration of the Aramaeans to the territory after- 
wards occupied by them was from the country lying north of Armenia. Though 
considerable objections stand in the way of this supposition. (See art. Aram, 
vol. I., p. 600.) Looked at from the passage in Gen. x., 22 seq. (see vol. V., p. 601) 
Q*1X is never used in the Old Testament as a collective name, but for designating 
particular races, provinces and kingdoms ; consequently, when it is more accu- 
rately read, an appositional word is added, as H^gH D"1K 2 Sam. viii., 5 seq.; 

| v v - T -: 

1 Citron, xvin., 5 seq., as by the Israelites before the Exile by far the greatest 
part of the Aramaic district is often simply called D"1K- Under Tiglath-pileser 
Aram, especially Damascus, whose last prince was Rezin, who combined with 
Pekah of Israel against the kingdom of Judah, was conquered by the Assyrians 
and made a dependent province. Later it was under Babylonian, then under 
Persian rule, till after the death of Alexander the Great it constituted a kingdom 
of Syria under the Sileucidse and thus embraced Judea also. After Pompey (B. C. 
64) it came under Roman sway. The religion of the old Aramaeans has its roots 
in Babylonia. As to the language, the Aramaic dialects referred to above stand 
as far from that which we call primitive Semitic, as the Arabic stands near to it. 
Concerning the peculiarities of Aramaic see vol. I., p. 603. 

Finally, the Aramaic language and writing werereally long ago the commer- 
cial language and writing of anterior Asia, and filled nearly the place which pos- 
sibly the English or French fills at the present time. After the fifth century B. C. 
not only the Assyro-Babylonian in Babylonia, but also the Hebrew in Palestine 
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yields to it. To the Aramaic pertain the " Chaldaic " portions of the Old Testa- 
ment, which are better known as West or Biblical Aramaic. The principal part 
of Aramaic literature possessed by us begins, however, with the Syro-Christian 
literature, which embraces Biblical Interpretation, Dogmatics and Polemics, Mar- 
tyrology and Liturgies. The oldest Syrian document still extant is the translation 
of the Old and New Testaments, which belongs probably to the last part of the 
second century after Christ. In the old Aramaic districts dialects of the East- 
Aramaic are still spoken, as in Tur Abdin on the upper Tigris. The so-called 
New Syrian is the present written language of the Nestorian Christians near Lake 
TJrmiah and in Kurdistan (see art. " Aram "). 

Passing to the Hebrews in a narrower sense we take our starting-point again 
from the ethnological table of Genesis x., as supplemented by chapter xi. In 
Gen. x. we see the genealogy which, in the enumeration of the descendants of 
Japheth and Ham, gave names to most of the races and countries, as they were 
seen at the time of the narrator, with Arphaxad, the ancestor of the Abraham- 
ites and Joktanites who appear as persons. For the names Arphaxad, Salah, 
Eber and the sons of Eber are names of persons. Then the younger branch of 
Eber's posterity diverges and is continued (Gen. x.) in the great number of peo- 
ples which sprang from him, while the other branch (Gen. xi.) proceeds in the 
patriarchal line till it comes to the sons of Terah : Abram, Nahor and Haran. 
For the history is intended to be a record of the descendants of Abram. The 
house of Terah was still a family when Abram was born, and not a tribe, but a 
family with numerous servants. It lived among growing and extending clans, 
which became nations which warred with one another, so that slaves came of 
prisoners of war. The place where the family of Terah lived is called in Gen. xi., 
28 QH^5 *V|{<i Ur of the Chaldees, the present El-Mugheir, south of Babylon 
on the right bank of the Euphrates. Terah left his native country after the death 
of his son Haran and migrated further north with Abram and with his grandson 
Lot. The termination of his wandering is called the land of Canaan. But the 
course his journeying took appears from the circumstance that Terah remained 
on the way in Haran, the subseqent k<w<m, and thus in the neigborhood of the 
later Edessa. We see that Terah ascended the Euphrates, in order to come to a 
place where he might more easily cross over. That he really had such place be- 
fore him, appears from the fact that in the direction in which he approached the 
Euphrates, the later Thapsacus (Heb. flDflft = passage, ford) lay. What could 
now induce him to journey to the land of Canaan, lying between the Jordan and 
the Mediterranean Sea ? He went thither in order to widen the sphere in which 
up to this time the descendants of Sem had spread abroad. From the land in 
which the Semitic races had already extended themselves, he went forth into one 
not yet Semitic, perhaps into one not yet generally occupied. It is worthy of 
notice, as appears from Gen. x., 18, how the narrative proceeds after speaking of 
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the descendants of Canaan : afterwards the families of the Canaanites were spread 
abroad, and even southwards to Gaza and even to Lasha, which probably lay at 
the entrance into the vale of Sodom, and thus in the Jordan valley. Could now 
this spreading abroad of the Canaanites, since it is expressly indicated as occur- 
ring afterwards, not have taken place at the time when Terah left his home, so 
that he might seek out a yet uninhabited land ? Then would Gen. xn., 6 be more 
intelligible, where it expressly declares that at that time, when Abram came into 
Canaan, the Canaanite was in the land. Terah himself ,Jiowever, abandoned his 
project of continuing his journey to Canaan, and remained on the other side of 
the Euphrates, probably because he perceived that in the mean time the Canaan- 
ites had spread themselves abroad from the Sidonian coast over the land into 
which he would migrate. Then Abram would be drawn to Canaan under alto- 
gether different circumstances from those under which his father Terah formed 
the purpose of migrating thither. The latter had himself chosen the land to 
which he would go, and then of his own accord gave up the design of going thith- 
er. Abram received a divine revelation, which summoned him to finish the 
migration which his father had given up. According to the representation- of 
Genesis, great importance attaches to the fact that it was not Abram's own decis- 
ion, but a divine manifestation made directly to him, which lead him to leave his 
father's house and, accompanied only by the son of his deceased brother, further 
to journey into the country which was already occupied by strangers. In a country 
where, severed from connection with the Semitic race, he ran the risk of losing his 
own and his nephew's posterity among a strange people, he should— so ran the 
promise — become a great nation. His descendants, and he in and through them, 
should become a blessing to all the nations of the earth, that is, should be the 
medium of the realization of that salvation which, according to Genesis, had been 
revealed from the beginning to mankind as the goal of their history. Abram, 
believing the promises which had been spoken to him, obeys the divine command 
and journeys to Canaan. With this act of obedient faith on his part begins the 
history of that people of Semitic lineage, whom we call the people of the history 
of salvation, because to them was made the revelation of the living God touching 
the salvation of the world, — the revelation which issued in the coming of Jesus 
Christ, the Saviour of Israel and of the world. In this place we pursue no further 
the history of this people, which, as appears from its own testimony, is not to be 
placed on the same line with the history of the other Semitic nations. Nor as we 
here combat the modern view of the history of Israel as it is set forth in the 
Reuss-Wellhausen criticism of the Pentateuch. The newly deciphered Assyro- 
Babylonian and Egyptian monuments lend substantial support to the credibility 
of that history, not only as it pertains to a later period, as the time of Israel's 
sojourn in Egypt, but also to the time of the patriarchs, especially the time of 
Abram. Eeeently an attempt has been made to show traces also of a non-Semitic 
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(Sumero- Akkadian) influence in the language and civilization of the Hebrews. 
Such traces are indisputably present. Since the Assyro-Babylonian antiquity has 
been disclosed, an agreement has been pointed out between its traditions and the 
history contained in the Sacred Scriptures. We call to mind among others an 
account of the flood in the cuneiform inscriptions forming an episode in the so- 
called Izdubar-legends, which strikingly reminds us of the biblical account. Here 
manifestly we have a common tradition. But as with every thing that is com- 
mon, we must not forget the distinction, which is perceptible here and there in the 
estimate of such traditions, and we must especially guard against extending in a 
manner to the Semitic generation generally that which constitutes Israel's relig- 
ious peculiarity, and thus consider a development which characterizes Israel as a 
development peculiarly Semitic. The Old Testament religion is unique, in that it 
rests upon the revelation of the living God and demands as such an unique history 
—a history not to be estimated in the same manner as profane history. As opposed 
to the conclusions of the negative criticism, which certain Assyriologists have 
attempted to draw from the close connection of the Mosaic with the Babylonian 
ancient traditions, the high age and the original and significant character of 
the tradition of the creation, of paradise, of the fall, and of the deluge, have been 
pointed out and defended, so that instead of seeing in them a later plagiarism, we 
may rather see an old monotheistic parallel to the succeeding polytheistic Izdubar- 
legends of the Babylonian literature. Here, however, we pursue these thoughts 
no further; but this is the place to consider the influence which Egypt has had 
upon the development of Semiticism. Manifold relations always existed between 
Egypt and the Semites. The Old Testament tells us of a journey to Egypt twice 
made by Abram, and of Israel's sojourn in Egypt of four hundred years ; and we 
know of the expeditions of the Pharaohs to Syria and Mesopotamia for plunder, 
made two thousand years before Christ. Semites, the so-called Ilyksos, ruled a 
long time in the eastern part of the land of the Delta, adopted the manners and 
customs, the language and writing of the subdued Egyptians, but impressed their 
own stamp— a stamp never more to be entirely effaced— upon the entire civiliza- 
tion, the religion and art, and even upon the language of the Nile Land. The 
time of the Hyksos was the occasion of the influence of that Egyptian civilization 
upon Phoenician antiquity, whose first and most important expression was the 
borrowing of the Phoenician writing from the Sacerdotal, which became the 
mother of all the Semitic alphabets. 

In regard to the language spoken by the descendants of Abram, the Hebrew, 
much may be said for the opinion that it was first received from immigrants to 
Canaan coming from an old Aramaic land, from western Mesopotamia, and thus 
originally speaking Aramaic. In Isa. xix., 18, the Hebrew is designated as JlfiC' 
?1^3- That the Canaanites spoke a language related to the Hebrew, appears 
from the names of races, provinces and places in Canaan, which for the most part 
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are older than the Israelitish migration ; moreover the old Canaanites stood in 
close relationship to the Phoenicians ; and that their language was closely related 
to the Hebrew has already been remarked. But how came these peoples with a 
Semitic language, if they, as the ethnological table declares, belonged to the 
Hamitic race ? In the first place there is the assumption of an exchange of lan- 
guages. The only question is, whether such exchange took place. Have we to 
assume an original Semitic population in Canaan, from whom the Semitic idiom 
passed over to the immigrating Canaanites, or had there been a long and close 
living together of the Hamites and Semites in the southern districts of the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris, before the former journeyed westward ? For the latter sup- 
position there are weighty reasons. In its favor it may be said, that the Sacred 
Record indicates a future important position to the Hamitic race on the Euphrates, 
since it (Gen. x., 8 seq.) refers the founding of the Babylonian empire to the 
Hamitic Nimrod ; that otherwise an ascendancy of the Hamites in the land of the 
Euphrates, before the Semites came upon the scene, would be out of the question ; 
that the manifold contact of the civilization and religion of the Phoenicians, among 
others, with those of the Babylonians proclaim also the eastern descent of the 
former. Be this, however, as it may : that an exchange of language took place 
with the Terahites in their migration, is evident from the testimony of Gen. 
xxxi., 48. Jacob and Laban have each the same family origin, and still the 
latter called the heap of stones, which they erected, fcVVnflB' (Aramaic), and 
the former "jp ^JJ (Hebrew). The only explanation of this is the supposition 
that Abram adopted the dominant language of the country, into which by divine 
command, he journeyed. While we refer the reader for information concerning 
the Hebrew language and its history to the article of this work which deals with 
the subject, we only remark further, that the Old Testament exhibits dialectical 
differences of the Old Hebrew, especially a Northern Hebrew, influenced by the 
neighboring Aramaic, in distinction from the pure Judean Hebrew, whose classic 
representatives appear in Micha and Isaiah ; perhaps also a Southern or Eastern 
Hebrew which approaches the Arabic. The old Hebrew was spoken not only in 
Canaan, but also in the country east of the Jordan, particularly in Moab, with un- 
important dialectical deviations. This last has been shown by the successful 
finding in 1868 of the Moabite stone among the ruins of old Diban. After the 
fifth century before Christ the Hebrew in Palestine yields to the Aramaic. The 
Phoenician, according to all those inscriptions and particular words, which have 
been correctly read, agrees, with unimportant exceptions, with the Hebrew ; only 
as correctly written it has this peculiarity, that in it the vowel-letters () and *) 
are usually omitted where they quiesce, which may be regarded as a remnant of 
the old orthography. Finally, the greater number of existing monuments are not 
really old. Comparatively speaking the more important inscriptions belong to 
the time immediately before Christ, the coins to the period of the Seleucidse and 
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the Komans, the inscription of Marseilles made known in 1846 to the fourth cen- 
tury before Christ, while the Phoenicians of Ipsambul are considerably older. 
Upon the soil of North Africa the Phoenician got its peculiar character. The Pce- 
nulus of Plautus and Inscriptions make us acquainted with the New Punic. 

Touching the Arabic group of languages, of which it can be said that they 
are strongly marked by the genuine Semitic type, we would refer our readers for a 
discussion of most questions which here come under consideration to the article 
"Arabien " (vol. I., p. 589), where also an explanation is given of the words of Holy 
Writ concerning the descent and ramification of the Arabians. We confine our- 
selves to the following observations. We distinguish between the Central and 
Northern Arabians, usually simply called Arabians, and the Southern Arabians 
or Sabseans (Himjarites) (Heb. JOLT) ; also the Abyssinians who wandered from 

T : 

Southern Arabia into the mountainous regions of Africa. While the Northern 
Arabians were only first at a late date, indeed only first by Mahomet formed into 
one great, well arranged commonwealth, the Southern Arabians had already in 
a more ancient time distinguished themselves not only by the building of great 
cities, but also by the founding of great States, and generally by a stable civiliza- 
tion. According to the Old Testament the Sabseans were celebrated for their 
wealth in frankincense, spices, gold, and precious stones (1 Kgs. x., 1 sq. ; 2 
Chron. ix., 1 sq. ; Isa. lx., 6 ; Ezek. xvn., 22 sq. ; xxxvra., 13 ; Ps. lxxii., 14), 
and at the same time greatly by their trade (Ps. lxxii., 10 ; Job vi., 19). Indeed 
in early times they were, next to the Phoenicians, the most important commercial 
people of anterior Asia. According to the tradition of the Arabians, the great 
grandson of Kachtan, the ancestor of the Southern Arabians, built Abd-Schams, 
equivalent to Saba, the capital of Sabsea, which the ancients called sometimes 
Saba (since they applied the name of the people to the city), and sometimes Mareb 
(upon inscriptions Marjab, by Arabian geographers (_,.Lx), and which was dis- 
covered again in 1848, east of the present San'a. In the first century before 
Christ, Harith, a descendant of Himjar, gained the ascendancy over the kingdom 
of the Sabseans. Since then the Himjarites have been the ruling people in 
Yemen. In Gen. x., 28 ; 1 Chron. i., 22, the JO&J? appear as the sons of Joktan, 

t : 

a descendant of Eber, as also in the Arabic traditions ; in Gen. xxv., 3 ; 1 Chron. 
i., 32, as a descendant of Abraham by Keturah, in both cases thus as Semites ; 
whereas in Gen. x., 7; 1 Chron. i., 9, the JOt^ are Cushites, and thus Hamites, 

t : 

like the JOD* witu whom tnev are named in Isa. sun, 3; xlv., 14; Ps. lxxii., 
10. By }OD we are to understand according to Josephus (Ant. 2, 10, 2), Meroa, a 

t : 

province of ^Ethiopia enclosed by the White and Blue Nile (the present Sennar) 
with a similarly named capital. If we assume— and we have seen above that much 
may be said in favor of the supposition — that the Hamites, crowded from the 
lands of the Euphrates to the south-west, mingled with the Semites in Southern 
Arabia, whence then followed their migration to Habesh, it becomes clear on the 
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one hand that the table of nations recognizes Cushites also in Arabia (JOjy and 

T : 

rVT)» on tt 16 other hand that the same races are represented as Abrahamitic, 
doubtfully Joktanitic, and thus as Semites, just as the table of nations names the 
Havilaeans and Sabseans (Gen. x., 7, 28 seq.) as Cushitic and thus as African, 
also as Joktanitic and thus as Semitic. That the African Sabseans are fundamen- 
tally identical with Arabians, cannot be doubted. The Ethiopians stood in close 
contact with the Sabseans. The commercial relations of the two peoples are old, 
their languages strongly resemble each other ; the iEthiopic writing originated in 
the Sabsean. "We know the Southern Arabic from numerous Himjaritic and Sa- 
bsean inscriptions, some of which date back even to the 8th century before Christ. 
The Ethiopic or Ge'ez (that is, the language of the free) exhibits a literature 
from the time when the Ethiopians went over to Christianity (third century after 
Christ). It is closely related to the Northern Arabic as well as to the Southern, 
is not less rich and improved than the latter, and has moreover a considerable 
number of words common to the Hebrew and Aramaic, which are not found in 
the Arabic. It differs also still further from the latter, for example, in the for- 
mation of the Imperfect and case-endings (excepting the accusative). In many 
respects it has preserved an ancient type as have all the Semitic languages, among 
which it stands alone and peculiar through the development of the m having the 
guttural and palatal sound. 

In the fourteenth century after,' Christ this language, by a change of dynasty, 
was displaced by the Amharic dialect which is still spoken in Habesh, while the 
Ge'ez language remained only for sacred and ecclesiastical uses. The present dia- 
lects, the Tigre and Tigrina, are to be regarded as a dialectical development of 
the Ge'ez, with which the Amharic stands in remote relationship. 

The Arabic, which has most faithfully preserved the Semitic type, is one of 
the richest and most polished and, by its diffusion and importance for literary 
and historical purposes, one of the most remarkable languages of the world. 
What we call the Arabic is the northern— the chief dialect spoken at Mecca, the 
language of the Koran, and which was made by Mohammed the language of liter- 
ature and general intercourse. The Arabic literature and, of course, our knowl- 
edge of the language begins shortly before Mohammed with numerous poems of 
diverse character, followed by the Koran. After the flrst Abbasides and the 
building of Bagdad (in the ninth century), besides being used in the national 
literature, it nourished also indeed on foreign soil and was employed in treating 
of scientific subjects, as philosophy, mathematics, and the natural sciences. The 
true national literature of the Arabians consists in an important succession of 
poets, grammarians and rhetoricians, historians and geographers, which closes 
only with the fourteenth century after Christ. A language like the Arabic could 
hardly be wanting in dialectical variations, and it is worthy of note that many of 
its dialectical peculiarities agree more with the Hebrew than does the common 
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written Arabic language. This is true especially of the so-called vulgar Arabic. 
This exhibits again various dialects, as at the present time an Algerian, an Egyp- 
tian, a Maltesian, and a Syrian. 

We have already remarked that in the fifth century before Christ the Baby- 
lonio- Assyrian and the Hebrew yielded to the Aramaic. With the advent and 
diffusion of Islamism the Arabic became the dominant language not only in the 
old Semitic lands, but also beyond these, not only in Middle and Northern Arabia, 
in Palestine, Syria and the Euphrates region, but also from the north-west of 
Africa along the entire northern coast to Egypt inclusive, small tracts of country 
excepted, where at the present time the Aramaic still prevails, or where, as in 
Abyssinia the Amharic, or, as in Southern Arabia, a daughter-language of the 
Sab»an — ^he Machri, is spoken. 

If we consider the age of the literary works preserved to us in the different 
Semitic languages, we meet with this peculiar phenomenon, that the literature of 
that Semitic people whose language is marked by the greatest antiquity of forms, 
namely, of the Arabian people, is in respect of age the youngest. After this, 
going backwards, we should first meet the ^Jthiopic, then the Aramaic, then the 
Phoenician monuments which have been preserved to us. Then would follow the 
New Babylonian and the oldest Southern Arabic inscriptions, then the Assyrian. 
Next following would be the oldest portions of Old Testament literature, as the 
song of Deborah, parts of the Pentateuch, etc. The highest age would be ad- 
judged to the Old Babylonian monuments, to the oldest Semitico-Babylonian 
royal inscriptions, to the so-called Izdubar-legends, etc. There lies then between 
the oldest assignable date of the Assyro-Babylonian literature and that of the 
oldest Arabic a period of more than 2000 years. 

We have now, having attempted a survey of the Semitic races and languages, 
to pass to the question of the character of the Semites, and to point out what part 
they have accomplished in the general work of civilization as in contradistinction 
from the Indo-Germans. In the first place, the keen dialectics of the understand- 
ing, the aiming above every thing at logical separation and analysis, has been 
pointed out as characteristic of the Semites in contrast with the comprehensive 
intuition and thought of the Indo-Germans. With the latter there is a tendency 
from the particular to the general under which it is comprehended, while with the 
former it is from the general to the particular into which it is analyzed. Accord- 
ingly the Semite, especially the Hebrew, has no word for world. He designates 
the same — and we find this in the first verse of the Old Testament — by the two- 
fold name of Heaven and Earth. And as illustrative of the peculiarities of Sem- 
itic grammar as contrasted with the Indo-German : the blending into unity of 
the diverse elements of the latter, is wanting in the former. The Semitic, with 
the exception of proper names, knows nothing of compounding, nothing of ar- 
ranging matter in periods ; the thoughts follow each other without connection. 
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If now we must concede to the Semites greater gifts of reasoning, greater consis- 
tency of thought, and also greater energy of action and feeling than those which 
characterize the Indo-Germans, on the other hand we must grant to the latter 
greater diversity of talent, greater originality, which has fitted them for perform- 
ances in which they stand incomparably higher than the Semites, with whom at 
the same time the undiminished merit will ever remain, that they — we speak here 
of the civilization derived from Babylon — mediately transmitted the elements of 
civilization, important to the Indo-Germans and first borrowed indeed by other 
nations, and that later, as this was done through the Arabians, they then appro- 
priated for half a thousand years the culture created by the Indo-Germans, and so 
saved the western lands. 

A natural disposition for monotheism has been ascribed to the Semites, and 
it has been asserted that this is the original form of religion with all the Semites. 
But proof of this assertion has not yet been produced. The religion of the people 
passing for the oldest civilized Semitic nation, is in its first and oldest phase poly- 
theistic. As regards the Israelitish nation, we find indeed monotheism with them; 
but this was not developed in a natural way from their history. There is no 
stronger argument against the assumption of a natural disposition to monotheism 
on the part of this people, than is furnished in their own history, which shows us 
what sorrows befel them, till they learned, immovably to hold by one God, who 
had revealed himself as their Bedeemer. Finally, in regard to the Arabians, the 
religion of the old pre-Islamitish Arabians is fundamentally a star-worship, and 
the monotheism introduced by Mahomet is no product of an Arabian Semiticism, 
but flowed from the two monotheistic religions, the Jewish and the Christian, 
which already at the time of Mohamet had gained a strong footing on the Ara- 
bian peninsula. 



